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The above autograph of “ Willm. Shakspere " is copied from his undoubted signature in the volume of Montaigno’s 
Essays, by John Florio, which was purchased, for a large sum, by the Trustees of the British Museum. 



NOTICE OE THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS OE THE PLAYS. 



We propose here to give a very brief account of the Original Copies, upon which the 

I Text of every edition of our author must be founded. We reserve a more detailed notice 
for a General Preface, when this new impression of the ‘ Pictorial Shakspere,’ with 
large corrections and additions, is more advanced. 

“ Mr. William Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, published according 
to the True Originall Copies,” is the title of this first collection of our poet’s plays. 
This volume is “ printed by Isaac laggard and Ed. Blount;” but the Dedication bears 
the signatures of “John Heminge, Henry Condell.” That Blount and Jaggard had 
become the proprietors of this edition we learn from an entry in the Stationers’ registers, 
under date November 8, 1623; in which they claim “Mr. William Shakespeere’s 
Comedyes, Histories, and Tragedyes, soe many of the said copies as are not formerly 
entered to other men.” 

Most of the plays “ formerly entered to other men ” had been previously published — 
some in several editions — at dates extending from 1597 to 1622. These are what are' 
commonly spoken of as the quarto editions. 

John Heminge and Henry Condell were amongst the “principal actors” of the plays 
of Shakspere, according to a list prefixed to their edition. In 1608 they were share- 
holders with Shakspere in the Blackfriars Theatre. In his will, in 1616, they are 
honourably recognized in the following bequest — “To my fellows, John Hemynge, 
Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, twenty-six shillings eight-pence apiece, to buy 
them rings.” In 1619, after tho death of Shakspere and Burbage, they were at the 

head of their remaining “ fellows.” 
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NOTICE OF THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE PLAYS. 



of the skilful artist ; and a careful examination of this matter in the plays where, the 
alterations are most numerous, is quite sufficient to satisfy us of the jealous care with 
which Shakspere watched over the more important of these productions, so as to leave 
with his “ fellows ” more complete and accurate copies than had been preserved by 
the press. 

The order in which the Comedies are presented in the folio of 1623 is as follows : — 



The Tempest. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Measure for Measure. 

The Comedy of Errors. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 



Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

As You Like It. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

All ’s Well that Ends Well. 
Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 
The Winter’s Tale. 



In the ‘Pictorial Edition’ we have endeavoured, to the best of our judgment, to 
arrange the Comedies and Iragedies according to the evidence of the dates of theii 
composition, dhe Histories follow the Chronology of the several Peigns. 



\\ e subjoin a Chronological Table of Shakspere’s Plays, which we have constructed with some care, 
showing the positive facts which determine dates previous to which they were produced. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 



Henry VI. Part I 

Henry VI. Part 1 1 

Henry VI. Part III 

Richard II 

Richard III 

Romeo and Juliet 

Love’s Labour ’s Lost 

Henry IV. Part I 

Henry IV. Part II 
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Alluded to by Nash, in ' Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1592 

Printed as the 1 First Part of the Contention’ 1594 

Printed as ‘ The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York ’ 1595 

p r»nted 1597 

Printed j 597 

Printed ! ! 1597 

Printed 1 1 1 II ” ” I” III III I” III “I II’. Ill I” I” III III III III 1598 

Printed 1598 

Printed '/ 160 o 

Printed 1600 

Printed 1600. Mentioned by Meres 1598 

Printed 1600. Mentioned by Meres 1598 

Printed 1600 

Entered at Stationer’s Hall 1600 

Held to be mentioned by Meres as ‘ Love’s Labour \s Won * ..... ... 1598 

Mentioned by Meres 1598 

Mentioned by Meres 1598 

Mentioned by Meres 1598 

Printed TT‘."!'.'.T...'.'.'.T’.T"T 1600 

Priced 1602 

Pn med j 6 03 

Acted in the Middle Temple llall 1602 

Acted at Harefield 1602 

Acted at Whitehall ’ *’ ipo-l 

Printed 1608 Acted at Whitehall 1607 

Supposed to have been acted at Henslotve's Theatre, 1593. Entered 

at Stationer’s Hall 1607 

Printed 1609. Previously acted at Court 1609 

Printed 160U 

Acted at Whitehall uni 

Acted at Whitehall jell 

Acted as a new play when the Globe was burned ”.... 1613 



Out of the thiity se\en Plays of Shakspere the dates of thirty-one are thus to some extent fixed in 
epochs.. 1 hese dates are, of course, to be modified by other circumstances. There nre only six plays 
r maining, whose dates are not thus limited by publication, by the notice of contemporaries, or by the 
record of their performances; and these certainly belong to the poet’s latter period. They are 



Macbeth. 
Cymbellne. 
Tirnon of Athens 



Julius Cotsar. 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Coriolanus. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 



State of the Text, and Chronology, of the Two Gentlemen of Veroua. 

Wa have seen, from the list previously given, that this comedy was originally printed in the first 
folio. The text is singularly correct. 

In the edition of 1623, the Two Gentlemen of Verona appears the second in the collection of 
“ Comedies.” The Tempest, which it can scarcely be doubted was one of Shakspere’s latest plays, pre- 
cedes it. The arrangement of that edition, except in the three divisions of “ Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies,” and in the order of events in the “ Histories,” is quite arbitrary. It is extremely difficult, 
W not impossible, to fix a precise date to many of Shakspere’s plays ; and the reasons which Malone, 
Chalmers, and Drake have given for the determining of an exact chronological order (in which they 
each differ), are, to our minds, in most instances, unsatisfactory. In the instance before us, Malone 
originally ascribed the play to the year 1595, because the lines which we shall have occasion afterwards 
to notice, — 

“ Some, to the wars, to try their fortunes there 
Some, to discover islands far away ; 

he thought had reference to Elizabeth’s military aid to Henry IV., and to Raleigh’s expedition to 
Guiana. He has subsequently fixed the date of its being written as 1591, because there was an 
expedition to France under Essex in that year. The truth is, as we shall shew, that the excitements of 
military adventure, and of maritime discovery, had become the most familiar objects of ambition, 
from the period of Shakspere’s first arrival in London to nearly the end of the century. The other 
arguments of Malone for placing the date of this play in 1591, appear to us as little to be regarded. 

, They are, that the incident of Valentine joining the outlaws has a resemblance to a passage in 
Sidney’s Arcadia, which was not published till 1590 ; — that there are two allusions to the story of 
Hero and Leander, which he thinks were suggested by Marlowe’s poem on that subject; and that there 
is also an allusion to the story of Phaeton, which Steevens thinks Shakspere derived from the old play 
of King John, printed in 1591. All this is really very feeble conjecture, and it is absolutely all that 
is brought to shew an exact date for this play. The incident of Valentine is scarcely a coincidence, 
compared with the story in the Arcadia ; — and if Shakspere knew nothing of the classical fables from 
direct sources (which it is always the delight of the commentators to suppose), every palace and 
mansion was filled with Tapestry, in which the subjects of Hero and Leander, and of Phaeton, weie 
constantly to be found. Malone, for these and for no other reasons, thinks the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona was produced in 1591, when its author was twenty-seven years of age. But he thinks, at the 
same time, that it was Shakspere’s first play. 

I — 

Supposed Source of the Plot. 

A charge which has been urged against Shakspere, with singular complacency on the part of the 
accusers, is, that he did not invent his plots. A recent writer, who in these later days has thought 
that to disparage Shakspere would be a commendable task, says, “ If Shakspere had little of what the 
world calls learning, he had less of invention , so far as regards the fable of his plays For every one 
of them he was, in some degree, indebted to a preceding piece.” * We do not mention this writer as 
attaching any value to his opinions ; but simply because he has contrived to put in a small compass 
all that could be raked together, in depreciation of Shakspere as a poet and as a man. The assertion 
that the most inventive of poets was without invention “ as far as regards the fable of his plays,” 

1 i* as absurd as to say that Scott did not invent the fable of Kenilworth, because the sad tale of Ainj 



* Life of Shakspere in Lardner's Cyclopaedia. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 



Robsart is found in Mickle’s beautiful oallad of “Cumnor Hall.” The truth is, that no one can 
properly appreciate the extent as well as the subtlety of Shakspere’s invention — its absorbing and 
purifying power — who has not traced him to his sources. It will be our duty, in many cases, to direct 
especial attention to the material upon which Shakspere worked, to shew how the rough ore became, 
under his hands, pure and resplendent — converted into something above all price by the unapproachable 
skill of the artist. It is not the workman polishing the diamond, but converting, by his wonderful 
alchemy, something of small value into the diamond. It is, in a word, precisely the same process by 
which the unhewn block of marble is fabricated into the perfect statue : the statue is within the 
marble, but the Phidias calls it forth. The student of Shakspere will understand that we here more 
particularly allude to the great plays which are founded on previous imaginative works, such as Romeo 
and Juliet, and Lear; and not to those in which, like the Two Gentlemen of Verona, a few incidents 
are borrowed from the romance writers. 

“ But what shall we do ? ” said the barber in Don Quixote, when, with the priest, the house- 
keeper, and the niece, he was engaged in making bonfire of the knight's library — “ what shall we 
do wita these little books that remain?” “These," said the priest, “are probably not books of 
chivalry, but of poetry.” And opening one, he found it was the Diana of George Montemayor, and 
said (believing all the rest of the same kind), “ These do not deserve to be burnt like the rest, 
for they cannot do the mischief that these of chivalry have done : they are works of genius and 
fancy, and do nobody any hurt.” Such was the criticism of Cervantes upon the Diana of Monte- 
mayor. The romance was the most popular which had appeared in Spain since the days of Amadis 
de Gaul;* and it was translated into English by Bartholomew Yong, and published in 1598. The 
story involves a perpetual confusion of modern manners and ancient mythology ; and Ceres, 
Minerva, and Venus, as well as the saints, constitute the machinery. The one part which Shak- 
spere has borrowed, or is supposed to have borrowed, is the story of the shepherdess Felismena, 
which is thus translated by Mr. Dunlop : — “ The first part of the threats of Venus was speedily 
accomplished ; and, my father having early followed my mother to the tomb, I was left an orphan. 
Henceforth I resided at the house of a distant relative; and, having attained my seventeenth year, 
became the victim of the offended goddess, by falling in love with Don Felix, a young nobleman of 
the province in which I lived. The object of my affections felt a reciprocal passion ; but his father, 
having learned the attachment which subsisted between us, sent his son to court, with a view to 
prevent our union. Soon after his departure, I followed him in the disguise of a page, and dis- 
covered on the night of my arrival at the capital, by a seranade I heard him give, that Don Felix 
had already disposed of his affections. Without being recognised by him, I was admitted into his 
service, and was engaged by my former lover to conduct his correspon^o"-*" with the mistress who, 
since our separation, had supplanted me in his heart.” 

This species of incident, it is truly observed by Steevens, and afterwards by Dunlop, is found in 
many of the ancient novels. In Twelfth Night, where Shakspere is supposed to have copied 
Bandello, the same adventure occurs ; but in that delightful comedy, the lady to whom the page in 
disguise is sent, falls in love with him. Such is the story of Felismena. It is, however, clear that 
Shakspere must have known this part of the Romance of Montemayor, although the translation of 
Yong was not published till 1598; for the pretty dialogue between Julia and Lucetta, in the first 
act, where J ulia upbraids her servant for bringing the letter of Proteus, corresponds, even to some 
turns of expression, with a similar description by Felismena, of her love’s history. We give a pas- 
sage from the old translation by Bartholomew Yong, which will enable our readers to compare the 
romauee writer and the dramatist : — 

“ Yet to try, if by giving her some occasion I might prevaile, I saide unto her — And is it so, Rosina, that Don Felix, 
without any regard to mine honour, dares write unto me? These are things, mistresse (saide she demurely to me again), 
that are commonly incident to love, wherefore, I beseech you, pardon me ; for if I had thought to have angered you with 
it, I would have first pulled out the bals of mine cies. How cold my hart was at that blow, God knowes; yet did I dis- 
semble the matter, and suffer myself to remain that night only with my desire, and with occasion of little sleepe.” — (p. 55.} 

Those who aro curious to trace this subject further, may find all that Shakspere is supposed tc 
have borrowed from Montemayor, in the third volume of “ Shakspeare Illustrated,” by Mrs 
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Lenox. We have compared this lady’s translation of the passages with that of Bartholomew Yong. 
The substance is correctly given, though her verbal alterations are not improvements of the quaint 
prose of the times of Elizabeth. 

The writer in Lardner's Cyclopaedia, whom we have been already compelled to mention, says, 
“ The Two Gentlemen of Verona (a very poor drama), is indebted for many of its incidents to twe 
works — the Arcadia of Sidney, and the Diana of Montemayor.” This writer had neither taken 
the trouble to examine for himself, nor to report correctly what others had said who had examined. 
The single incident in Sidney's Arcadia which bears the slightest resemblance to the story of the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, is where Pyrocles, one of the two heroes of the Arcadia, is compelled 
to become the captam of a band of people called Helots, who had revolted from the Lacedemonians ; 
and this is supposed to have given origin to the thoroughly Italian incident of Valentine being 
compelled to become the captain of the outlaws. The English travellers in Italy, in the time of 
Shakspere, were perfectly familiar with banditti, often headed by daring adventurers of good family. 
Fynes Moryson, who travelled between Rome and Naples in 1594, has described a band headed by 
“ the nephew of the Cardinal Cajetano.” We may, therefore, fairly leave the uninventive Shakspere 
to have found his outlaws in other narratives than that of the Arcadia. With regard to the Diana 
of Montemayor, we have stated the entire amount of what the author of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is supposed to have borrowed from it. 



Period of the Action, and Manners. 

Amongst the objections which Dr. Johnson, in the discharge of his critical office, appears to have 
thought it his duty to raise against every play of Shakspere, he says, with regard to the plot of this 
play, “ he places the emperor at Milan, and sends his young men to attend him, but never mentions 
him more.” As the emperor had nothing whatever to do with the story of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, it was quite unnecessary that Shakspere should mention him more; and the mention of 
him at all was only demanded by a poetical law, which Shakspere well understood, by which the 
introduction of a few definite circumstances, either of time or place, is sought for. to take the conduct 
of a story, in ever so small a degree, out of the region of generalization, and, by so doing, invest it 
with some of the attributes of reality’. The poetical value of this single line — 

“ Attends the emperor in his royal court,"* 

can only be felt by those who desire to attach precise images to the descriptions which poetry seeks 
to put before the mind, and, above all, to the incidents which dramatic poetry endeavours to group 
and embody. Had this line not occurred in the play before us, we should have had a very vague 
idea of the scenes which are here presented to us; and, as it is, the poet has left just such an 
amount of vagueness as is quite compatible with the free conduct of his plot. He is not here 
dramatizing history. He does not undertake to bring before us the fierce struggles for the real 
sovereignty of the Milanese between Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V., while Francesco Sforza, 
the Duke of Milan, held a precarious and disputed authority. He does not pretend to tell us of 
the dire calamities, the subtle intrigues, and the wonderful reverses which preceded the complete 
subjection of Italy to the conqueror at Pavia. He does not shew us the unhappy condition of Milan, 
in 1529, when, according to Guicciardini, the poor people who could not buy provisions at the 
exorbitant prices demanded by the governor died in the streets,— when the greater number of the 
nobility fled from the city, and those who remained were miserably poor,— and when the most 
frequented places were overgrown with grass, nettles, and brambles. He gives us a peaceful period, 
when courtiers talked lively jests in the duke's saloons, and serenaded their mistresses in the duke's 
courts. This state of things might have existed during the short period between the treaty of Cam 
bray, in 1529 (when Francis I. gave up all claims to Milan, and it became a fief of the empire under 
Charles V.), and the death of Francesco Sforza in 1535; or it might have existed at an earlier 
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period in tlio life of Sforza, when, after the battle of Pavia, he was restored to the dukedom of 
Milan ; or when, in 1525, he received a formal investiture of his dignity. All that Shakspere 
attempted to define was some period when there was a Duke of Milan holding his authority in a 
greater or less degree under the emperor. That period might have been before the time of Francesco 
Sforza. It could not have been after it, because, upon the death of that prince, the contest for the 
sovereignty of the Milanese was renewed between Francis I. and Charles V., till, in 1540, Charles 
invested his son Philip (afterwards husband of Mary of England) with the title, and the separate 
honours of a Duke of Milan became merged in the imperial family. 

The one historical fact, then, mentioned in this play, is that of the emperor holding his court at 
Milan, which was under the government of a duke, who was a vassal of the empire Assuming 
that this fact prescribes a limit to the period of the action, we must necessarily place that period 
at least half a century before the date of the composition of this drama. Such a period may, or 
may not, have been in Shakspere's mind. It was scarcely necessary for him to have defined the 

period for the purpose of making his play more intelligible to his audience. That was all the 

purpose he had to accomplish. He was not, as we have said before, teaching history, in which 
he had to aim at all the exactness that was compatible with the exercise of his dramatic art. He 
had here, as in many other cases, to tell a purely romantic story ; and all that he had to provide 
for with reference to what is called costume, in the largest sense of that word, was that he should 
not put his characters in any positions, or conduct his story through any details, which should run 
counter to the actual knowledge, or even to the conventional opinions of his audience. That this 

was the theory upon which he worked as an artist we have little doubt ; and that he carried this 

theory even into wilful anachronisms we are quite willing to believe. He saw, and we think 
correctly, that there was not less real impropriety in making the ancient Greeks speak English 
than in making the same Greeks describe the maiden “ in shady cloister mew’d,” by the modern 
name of a nun.* He had to translate the images of the Greeks, as well as their language, into 
forms of words that an uncritical English audience would apprehend. Keeping this principle in 
view, whenever we meet with a commentator lifting up his eyes in astonishment at the prodigious 
ignorance of Shakspere, with regard to geography, and chronology, and a thousand other proprie- 
ties, to which the empire of poetry has been subjected by the inroads of modern accuracy, we 
picture to ourselves a far different being from the rude workman which their pedantic demonstrations 
have figured as the beau ideal of the greatest of poets. We see the most skilful artist employing 
his materials in the precise mode in which he intended to employ them ; displaying as much know- 
ledge as he intended to display ; and, after all, committing fewer positive blunders, and incurring 
fewer violations of accuracy, than any equally prolific poet before or after him. If we. compare, 
for example, the violations of historical truth on the part of Shakspere, who lived in an age when 
all history came dim and dreamy before the popular eye, and on the part of Sir Walter Scott, who 
lived in an age when all history was reduced to a tabular exactness — if we compare the great 
dramatist and the great novelist in this one point alone, we shall find that the man who belongs to 
the age of accuracy is many degrees more inaccurate than the man who belongs to the age of fable. 
There is, in truth, a philosophical point of view in which we must seek for the solution of those 
contradictions of what is real and probable, which, in Shakspere, his self-complacent critics are 
always delighted to refer to his ignorance. One of their greatest discoveries of his geographical 
ignorance is furnished in this play : — Proteus and his servant go to Milan by water. It is perfectly 
true that Verona is inland, and that even the river Adige, which waters Verona, does not take 
its course by Milan. Shakspere, therefore, was most ignorant of geography ! In Shakspere’s 
days countries were not so exactly mapped out as in our own, and therefore he may, from lack of 
knowledge, have made a boat sail from Verona, and have given Bohemia a sea-board But let it 
be borne in mind that, in numberless other instances, Shakspere has displayed the most exact 
acquaintance with what we call geography — an acquaintance not only with the territorial boundaries, 
and the physical features of particular countries, but with a thousand nice peculiaiities con- 
nected with their government and customs, which nothing but the most diligent reading and 
inquiry could furnish. Is there not, therefore, another solution of the ship at Verona, and tin 
sea-board of Bohemia, than Shakspere’s ignorance ? Might not his knowledge havo been in 
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subjjction to what he required, or fancied he required, for the conduct of his dramatic incidents! 
Why does Scott make tho murder of a Bishop of Liege, by William de la Marck, the great cause of 
the quarrel between Charles the Bold and Louis XI., to revenge which murder the combined forces of 
Burgundy and France stormed the city of Liege, — when, at the period of the insurrection of the 
Liegeois described in Quentin Durwaril, no William de la Marck was upon the real scene, and the 
murder of a Bishop of Liege by him took placo fourteen years afterwards ? No one, we suppose, 
imputes this inaccuracy to historical ignorance in Scott. H6 was writing a romance, wc say, and he 
therefore thought fit to sacrifice historical truth. The real question, in all these cases, to be asked, is, 
Has the writer of imagination gained by the violation of propriety a full equivalent for what he has 
lost ? In the case of Shakspere we are not to determine this question by a reference to the actual 
state of popular knowledge in our time. Wbot startles us as a violation of propriety was received by 
the audience of Shakspere as a fact, — or, what was nearer the poet's mind, the fact was held by the 
audience to be in subjection to the fable which he sought to present ; — the world of reality lived in a 
larger world of art ; — art divested the real of its formal shapes, and made its hard masses plastic. In 
our own days we have lost the power of surrendering our understanding, spell-bound, to the witchery 
of the dramatic poet. We cannot sit for two hours enchained to the one scene which equally 
represents Verona or Milan, Borne or London, and ask no aid to our senses beyond what the poet 
supplies us in his dialogue. We must now have changing scenes, which carry us to new localities ; 
and pauses to enable us to comprehend the time which has elapsed in the progress of the action ; and 
appropriate dresses, that we may at once distinguish a king from a peasant, and a Roman from a 
Greek. None of these aids had our ancestors ; — but they had what we have not — a thorough love of 
the dramatic art in its highest range, and an appreciation of its legitimate authority. Wherever the 
wand of the enchanter waved, there were they ready to come within his circle and to be mute. They 
did not ask, as we have been accustomed to ask, for happy Lears and uumetaphysical Hamlets. They 
were content to weep scalding tears with the old king, when his “ poor fool was hanged,” and to 
speculate with the unvesolving prince even to the extremest depths of his subtlety. They did not 
require tragedy to become a blustering melodrame, or comedy a pert farce. They could endure 
poetry and wit — they understood the alternations of movement and repose. We have, in our 
character of audience, become degraded even by our advance in many appliances of civilization with 
regard to which the audiences of Shakspere were wholly ignorant. We know many small things 
exactly, which they were content to leave unstudied ; but we have lost the perception of many grand 
and beautiful things which they received instinctively and without effort. They had great artists 
working for them, who knew that the range of their art would carry them far beyond the hard, dry, 
literal copying of every-day Nature which we call Art; and they laid down their shreds and patches 
of accurate knowledge as a tribute to the conquerors who came to subdue them to the dominion of 
imagination. What cared they, then, if a ship set sail from Verona to Milan, when Valentine and his 
man ought to have departed in a carriage or what mattered it if Hamlet went “ to school at 
AVittemberg,” when the real Hamlet was in being five centuries before the university of Wittemberg 
was founded ! If Shakspere had lived in this age, he might have looked more carefully into his maps 
and his encyclopaedias. AVe might have gained something, but what should we not have lost ! 

AA’e have been somewhat wandering from the immediate subject before us ; but we considered it 
right, upon the threshold of our enterprise, to make a profession of faith with regard t.o what many 
are accustomed to consider irredeemable violations of propriety in Shakspere. We believe the time is 
passed when it can afford any satisfaction to an Englishman to hear the greatest of our poets 
perpetually held up to ridicule as a sort of inspired barbarian, who worked without method, and 
wholly without learning. But before Shakspere can be properly understood, the popular mind must 
be led in an opposite direction ; and we must all learn to regard him, as he really was, as the most 
consummate of artists, who had a complete and absolute control over all the materials and instruments 
of his art, without any subordination to mere impulses and caprices, — with entire self-possession and 
perfect knowledge. 

“Shakspere,” says Malone, “is fond of alluding to events occurring at the time when be wrote;”* 
and Johnson observes that many passages in his works evidently shew that “ he often took advantage 
of the facts then recent, and the passions then in motion.”'!* This was a part of the method of 
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Shakspere, by which he fixed the attention of his audience. The Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, fays, 
“ It is now since the earthquake eleven years.” Dame Quickly, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, talks 
of her “ knights, and lords, and gentlemen, with their coaches. I warrant you, coach after coach.” 
Coaches came into general use about 1605. “Banks’s horse,” which was exhibited in London in 1589 
is mentioned in Love's Labour 's Lost. These, amongst many other instances which we shall have 
occasion to notice, are not to be regarded as determining the period of the dramatic action ; and, 
indeed, they are, in many cases, decided anachronisms. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, there are 
several very curious and interesting passages which have distinct reference to the times of Elizabeth, 
and which, if Milan had then been under a separate ducal government, would have warranted us in 
placing the action of this play about half a century later than we have done. As it is, the passages 
are remarkable examples of Shakspere’s close attention to “ facts then recent and they shew us that 
the spirit of enterprise, and the intellectual activity which distinguished the period when Shakspere 
first began to write for the stage, found a reflection in the allusions of this accurate observer. We 
have noted these circumstances more particularly in our Illustrations ; but a rapid enumeration of 
them may not be unprofitable. 

In the scene between Antonio and Panthino, where the father is recommended to “put forth” his 
son “to seek preferment," we have a brief but most accurate recapitulation of the stirring objects that 
called forth the energies of the master-spirits of the court of Elizabeth : — 

“ Some, to tile wars, to try their fortune there : 

Some, to discover islands far away; 

Some, to the studious universities “ 

Here, in three lines, we have a recital of the great principles that, either separately, or more 
frequently in combination, gave their impulses to the ambition of an Essex, a Sidney, a Raleigh, and a 
Drake War, still conducted in a chivalrous spirit, though with especial reference to the “ prefer- 
ment” of the soldier; — Discovery, impelled by the rapid development of the commercial resources of 
the nation, and carried on in a temper of enthusiasm which was prompted by extraordinary success 
and extravagant hope ; — and Knowledge, a thirst for which had been excited throughout Europe by 
the progress of the Reformation and the invention of printing, which opened the stores of learning 
freely to all men. These pursuits lmd succeeded to the fierce and demoralizing passions of our long 
civil wars, and the more terrible contentions that had accompanied the great change in the national 
religion. The nation had at length what, by comparison, was a settled Government. It could 
scarcely be said to be at war ; for the assistance which Elizabeth afforded to the Ilugonots in France, 
and to those who fought for freedom of conscience and for independence of Spanish dominion in the 
Netherlands, gave a healthy stimulus to the soldiers of fortune who drew their swords for Henry of 
Navarre and Maurice of Nassau ; — and though the English people might occasionally lament the fate 
of some brave and accomplished leader, as they wept for the death of Sidney at Zutphen, thero was 
little of general suffering that might make them look upon those wars as anything more to be dreaded 
than some well-fought tournament. Shakspere, indeed, has not forgotten the connexion between the 
fields where honour and fortune were to bo won by wounds, and the knightly lists where the game of 
mimic war was still played upon a magnificent scale ; where the courtier might, without personal 
danger, 

“ Practise tilts and tournaments," 

before his queen, who sat in her “ fortress of perfect beauty,” to witness the exploits of the “ foster- 
children of desire,” amidst the sounds of cannon “ fired with perfumed powder,” and “ moving mounts 
and costly chariots, and other devices.”* 

There was another circumstance which marked the active and inquiring character of these days, 
which Shakspere has noticed : 

“ Home keeping youl hs have ever homely wits,” 
exclaims Valentino; and Panthino says of Proteus, it 

“ Would be great impeachment to his age 
In having known no travel in his youth " 
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Travelliug was the passion of Shakspere’s times — the excitement of those who did not specially 
devote themselves to war, or discovery, or learning. The general practice of travelling supplies one 
amongst many proofs, that the nation was growing commercial and rich, and that a spirit of inquiry 
was spread amongst the higher classes, which made it “ impeachment ” to their age uot to have 
looked upon foreign lands in their season of youth and activity. 

The allusions which we thus find in this comedy to the pursuits of the gallant spirits of the 
court of Elizabeth are very marked. The incidental notices of the general condition of the people 
are less decided ; but a few passages that have reference to popular manners may be pointed out. 

The boyhood of Shakspere was passed in a country town where the practices of the Catholic 
church had not been wholly eradicted either by severity or reason. We have one or two passing 
notices of these. Proteus, in the first scene, says, 

“ I will be thy Beadsman, Valentine. ’’ 

Shakspere had, doubtless, seen the rosary still worn, and the “ beads bidden,” perhaps even in 
his own house. J ulia compares the strength of her affection to the unwearied steps of “ tli6 
true-devoted pilgrim.” Shakspere had, perhaps, heard the tale of some ancient denizen of a 
ruined abbey, who had made the pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady at Loretto, or had even 
visited the sacred tomb at Jerusalem. Thurio and Proteus are to meet at “Saint Gregory’s 
well.” This is the only instance in Shakspere in which a holy well is mentioned ; but how 
often must he have seen the country people, in the early summer morning, or after their daily 
labour, resorting to the fountain which had been hallowed from the Saxon times as under the 
guardian influence of some venerated saint. These wells were closed and neglected in London 
when Stowe wrote ; but at the beginning of the last century, the custom of making journeys to 
them, according to Bourne, still existed among the people of the North ; and he considers it to be 
“ the l’emains of that superstitious practice of the Papists of paying adoration to wells and 
fountains.” This play contains several indications of the prevailing taste for music, and exhibits 
an audience proficient in its technical terms ; for Shakspere never addressed words to his hearers 
which they could uot understand. This taste was a distinguishing characteristic of the age of 
Elizabeth ; it was uot extinct in those of the first Charles ; but it was lost amidst the puritauism of 
the Commonwealth and the profligacy of the Restoration, and has yet to be born again amongst us. 
There is one allusion in this play to the games of the people — “ bid the base,”- — which shews us that 
the social sport which the school-boy and school-girl still enjoy, — that of prison base, or prison bars, — 
and which still make the village green vocal with their mirth on some fine evening of spring, was 
a game of Shakspere’s days. In the long winter nights the farmer’s hearth was made cheerful by 
the well known ballads of Robin Hood; and to “Robin Hood's fat friar” Shakspere makes his 
Italian outlaws allude. But with music, and sports, and ales, and old wife’s stories, there was still 
much misery in the land. “The beggar ” not only spake “ puling at Hallowmas,” but his impor- 
tunities or his threats were heard at all seasons. The disease of the country was vagrancy ; and to 
this deep-rooted evil there were only applied the surface remedies to which Lauuce alludes, “ the 
stocks ” and “ the pillory.” The whole nation was still in a state of transition from semi-barbarism 
to civilization ; but the foundations of modern society had been laid. The labourers had ceased to 
be vassals ; the middle class had been created ; the power of the aristocracy had been humbled 
and the nobles had clustered, round the sovereign, having cast aside the low tastes which had 
belonged to their fierce condition of independent chieftains. This was a state in which literature 
might, without degradation, be adapted to the wants of the general people; and “the best public 
instructor” then, was the drama. Shakspere found the taste created; but it was for him, most 
especially, to purify and exalt it. 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to caution our readers against imagining that because Shakspere 
in this, as in all his plays, has some reference to the manners of his own country and times, he has 
given a false representation of the manners of the persons whom he brings upon his scene. The 
tone of the Two Gentlemen of Verona is, perhaps, not so thoroughly Italian as some of his 
later plays — the Merchant of Venice, for example ; but w r e all along feel that his characters are 
not Euglish. The allusions to home customs which we have pointed out, although curious and 
important as illustrations of the age of Shakspere, are so slight that they scarcely amount to any 
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violation of the most scrupulous propriety ; and regarded upon that principle which holds that 
ir a work of art the exact should be in subordination to the higher claims of the imaginative, they 
are no violations of propriety at alL 



Scenes and Costume. 

In the folio of 1623, there are no indications of the localities of the several Scenes. The notices, 
such as “An open Place in Verona, The Garden of Julia’s House, A Room in the Duke’s Palace, 
A Forest near Mantua,” are additions that have beeu usefully made, from time to time. The text, 
either specially or by allusion, of course furnishes the authority for these directions. 

The scenes which we have illustrated are the following ; and we shall mention in this, as in all 
other cases, the authorities upon which we have founded our designs. 

1 .An open Place in Verona. In this view is seen the “Piazza della Bra” of Palladio, which 
was erected about the time of Shakspere ; and, of course, somewhat later than the period we have 
assigned to the dramatic action. An old print in the British Museum has beeu here copied. 

2. Room in the Duke's Palace at Milan. This is after a composition by Mr. A. Poynter, 
strictly in accordance with the architecture of the period. The apartment is supposed to open upon 
a loggia, with a balcony looking over a garden. 

3. Street in Milan. The authorities for this view are, Aspar Veduta di Milano, and Veduta 
dell Ospitale Maggiore, 1456. The hospital is the large building shewn on the left of the design. 

4. General View of Milan. Braun’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum, a very curious work, in six 
folio volumes, first printed in 1523, contains a plan of Milan; and an old print in the King's 
Library has been partly copied, with some slight picturesque adaptations. 

5- Forest near Mantua. A well-known print after Salvator Rosa has furnished this scene. 

6. Court of the Palace, Milan. This is also after a composition by Mr. A. Poynter, in which he 
has endeavoured to exemplify the Lombard architecture of the sixteenth century. 

7. Abbey at Milan. This is a view of the Cloister of Saint Ambrosio, in that city, a building 
existing at the period of the play. It is drawn from an original sketch. 



The period at which the incidents of this play are supposed to have taken place, has been our 
guide in the selection of its Costume. It is fixed, as we have previously noticed, by the mention of 
tho Emperor holding “ his Royal Court” at Milan, while there was a sovereign prince of that 
particular duchy. We have therefore chosen our pictorial illustrations from authorities of the 
commencement of the sixteenth century ; as, after the death of Francesco Sforza, in 1535, the 
duchy of Milan became an appanage of the Crown of Spain, and, as such, formed part of the 
dominions of Philip II., husband of our Queen Mary. 

Ceasare Vecellio, the brother of Titian, in his curious work, “ Habiti Antiche e Moderni di 
tutto il mondo,” completed in 1589, presents us with the general costume of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Italy at the period we have mentioned, which has been made familiar to us by 
tho well-known portraits of tho contemporary monarchs, Francis I. and our own Henry VIII, 
He tells us they wore a sort of diadem surmounted by a turban-like cap of gold tissue, or 
embroidered silk, a plaited shirt low in the neck with a small band or ruff, a coat or cassock of the 
German fashion, short in the waist and reaching to the knee, having sleeves down to the elbow, 
and from thence showing the arm covered only by tho shirt with wristbands or ruflles. The cassock 
was ornamented with stripes or borders of cloth, silk, or velvet of different colours, or of gold lace 
or embroidery, according to the wealth or taste of the weurer. With this dress they sometimes wore 
doublets and stomachers, or placcards, as they wore called, of different colours, their shoes being of 
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velvet, like those of the Germans, that is, very broad at the toes. Over these cassocks again were 
occasionally worn cloaks or mantles of silk, velvet, or cloth of gold, with ample turn-over collara 




of fur or velvet, having large arm-holes through which the full puffed sleeves of the cassock passed, 
and sometimes loose hanging sleeves of their own, which could either be worn over the others or 
thrown behind at pleasure. 
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Nicholas Hoghenberg, in his curious series of prints exhibiting the triumphal processions and 
other ceremonies attending the entry of Charles V. into Bologna, a. d. Ia30, affords us some 
fine specimens of the costume at this period, worn by the German and Italian nobles in the 
train of the Emperor. Some are in the cassocks described by Vecellio, others in doublets 
with slashed hose ; confined both above and below knee by garters of silk or gold. The 
turban head-dress is worn by the principal herald ; tut the nobles generally have caps or bonnets of 
cloth or velvet placed on the side of the head, sometimes over a caul of gold, and ornamented with 
feathers, in some instances profusely. These are most probably the Milan caps or bonnets of 
which we hear so much in wardrobe accounts and other records of the time. They were some- 
time* slashed and puffed round the edges, and adorned with “ points ” or “ agletts ” i.e. tags or aiguilletes. 
The feathers in them, also, were occasionally ornamented with drops or spangles of gold, and iewelled 
up the quills. 




Milan was likewise celebrated for its silk hose. In the inventory of the wardrobe of Henry 
VIII., Harleian MSS., Nos. 1-119 and 1120, mention is made of “a pair of hose of purple silk, and 
Venice gold, woven like unto a caul, lined with blue silver sarcenet, edged with a passemain of 
purple silk and gold, wrought at Milan, and one pair of hose of white silk and gold knits, bought of 
Christopher Millener." Our readers need scarcely be told that the present term milliner is djrived 
from Milan, in consequence of the reputation of that city for its fabrication as well “ of weeds of 
peace” as of “harness for war:” but it may be necessary to inform them that by hose at this period 
is invariably meant breeches or upper stocks, the stockings, or nether stocks, beginning now to form 
a separate portion of male attire. 

The ladies, we learn from Vecellio wore the same sort of turbaned head-dress ns the men, resplen- 
dent with various colours, and embroidered with gold and silk in the form of rose leaves, and other 
devices. Their neck chains and girdles wore of gold, and of great value. To the latter were 
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attached fans of feathers with richly ornamented gold handles. Instead of a veil they wore a sort of 
collar or neckerchief (Bavaro) of lawn or cambric, pinched or plaited. The skirts of their gowns were 
usually of damask, either crimson or purple, with a border lace or trimming round the bottom, a 
quarter of a yard in depth. The sleeves were of velvet or other stuff, large and slashed, so as to 
shew the lining or under garment, terminating with a small band or ruffle like that round the edge of 
the collar. The body of the dress was of gold stuff or embroidery. Some of the dresses were made 
with trains which were either held up by the hand when walking, or attached to the girdle. The 
head-dress of gold brocade given in one of the plates of Vecellio, is not unlike the beretta of the Doge 
of Venice ; and caps very similar in form and material are still worn in the neighbourhood of Linz 
in Upper Austria. 

The Milan bonnet was also worn by ladies as well as men at this period. Hall, the chronicler, 
speaks of some who wore “Myllain bonnets of crymosyne sattin drawn through (i.e. slashed and 
puffed) with cloth of gold ; ” and in the roll of provisions for the marriage of the daughters of Sir John 
Nevil, tempore Henry VIII., the price of “a Millan bonnet, dressed with agletts," is marked 
as 11s. 






PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duke , father to Silvia. 

Valentine, ^ 

> The two Getiilemtn, 
Proteus, j 

Antonio, father to Proteus. 

Thurio, a foolish rival to Valentine. 
Eglamour, agent for Silvia, in her escape 
Steed, a clownish servant to Valentine. 
Launce, the like to Proteus. 

Pa nth i no, servant to Antonio. 

Host, where Julia lodges . 

Out- laws with Valentine. 



Julia, a lady of Verona, heioved of Proteus. 
Silvia, the Duke’s daughter , beloved of 
Valentine. 

Lucetta, waiting-woman to Julia. 



Servants, Musicians. 

In the original, Proteus is invariably 
spelt Protheus. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I . — An open place in Verona. 

Enter Valentine and Proteus. 

V 'il. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits ; 
Wer’t not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honour’d love, 

I rather would entreat thy company, 

To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 

But, since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive 
therein. 

Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone P Sweet Valentine, 
adieu ! 

Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel : 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness, 

When thou dost meet good hap : and in thy 
danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 

Por 1 will be thy bead’s-man, Valentine. 1 

Val. And on a love-book pray for my success ? 
Pro. Upon some book 1 love. I’ll pray for 
thee. 

Val. That’s on some shallow story of deep 
love, 

Hon young Leander cross’d the Hellespont. 

C 2 



Pro. That ’s a deep story of a deeper love ; 
For lie was more than over boots in love. 

Val ’T is true ; for you are over boots in love, 
And yet you never sworn the Hellespont. 

Pro. Over the boots P nay, give me not the 
boots. 5 

Val. No, 1 will not, for it boots thee not. 

Pro. What ? 

Val. To be in love, where scorn is bought 
with groans ; 

Coy looks with heart-sore sighs ; one fading 
moment’s mirth, a 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights ; 

If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However/ but a folly bought with wit. 

Or else a wit by folly vancpiished. 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call me 
fool. 

a Steevens gives the passage thus : — 

Val. No, I’ll not, fur it boots thee not. 

Pro. What? 

Val. To be 

In love, where scorn is bought with groans ; coy look: 
With heart-sore sighs; one f.iding moment's mirth, &c. 
By this reading, the Alexandrine in the Ir e beginning with 
“coy looks " is avoided but the force and harmony of the 
entire passage are weakened. Our reading is that of the 
edit, of 1623. We mention this deviation from the reading 
of the common octavo edition here; but we shall not often 
repeat this sort of notice. Steevens having a notion of 
metre which placed its highest excellence in monotonous 
regularity, has unsparingly maimed the text, or stuck some- 
thing upon it, to satisfy his •* finger-coun ting ear.” We 
shall silently restore the text, as Malone has in many cases 
done. 

t> However. In whatsoever way, “ haply won,” or “ lost.* 
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Val. So, by your circumstance,® I fear, you’ll 
prove. 

Pro. ’T is love you cavil at ; I am not love. 
Val. Love is your master, for lie masters you : 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 

Methinks should not be chronicled for wise. 

Pro. Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, 3 so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Val. And writers say, as the most forward 
bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly ; blasting in the bud, 

Losing his b verdure even in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future hopes. 

But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 

That art a votary to fond desire ? 

Once more adieu : my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 

Pro. And thither will 1 bring thee, Valentine. 
Val. Sweet Proteus, no ; now let us take our 
leave. 

To Milan let me hear from thee by letters,' 

Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend ; 

And 1 likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro. All happiness bechance to thee in Milan ! 
Val. As much to you at home ! and so, fare- 
well. [Exit Valentine 

Pro. Tie after honour hunts, I after love : 
fie leaves his friends to dignify them more ; 

I leave myself,' 1 my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos’d me ; 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought ; 
Made wit with musing weak, heart sick with 
thought. 

Enter Steed. 

Speed. Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my 

master ? 

Pro. But now he parted hence, to embark for 
Milan. 

Speed. Twenty to one then he is shipp’d 
already ; 

And I have played the sheep, in losing him. 

a Circumstance. The word is used by the two speakers 
in different senses. Proteus employs it in the meaning of 
circumstantial deduction ; — Valentine in that of position. 

According to modern construction, we should read its 
verdure. In an elaborate note by Professor Craik, in his 
valuable “ Philological Commentary on Julius Caesar,” he 
has clearly shown that “ His was formerly neuter as well 
as masculine, or the genitive of Ft as well as of lie." 

e To Milan. Let me hear from thee by letters, addressed 
to Milan. Tb is the rcadnfg of the lirst folio, and has been 
restored by Malone. 

d The original copy reads, "I love myself.” 
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Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray, 

An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Speed. You conclude that my master is a 
shepherd then, and I a sheep ? 

Pro. I do. 

Speed. Why then my horns arc his horns, 
whether I wake or sleep. 

Pro. A silly answer, and fitting w r cll a sheep. 

Speed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True; and thy master a shepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro. It shall go hard, but 1 ’ll prove it by 
another. 

Speed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not 
the sheep the shepherd ; but I seek my master, 
and my master seeks not me : therefore, I am no 
sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, 
the shepherd for food follows not the sheep ; thou 
for wages followest thy master, thy master for 
wages follows not thee : therefore, thou art a sheep 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry 
baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear ? gav’st thou my let- 
ter to Julia? 

Speed. Ay, sir ; I, a lost mutton, gave your 
letter to her, a laced mutton;® and she, a laced 
mutton, gave me, a lost mutton, nothing for my 
labour ! 

Pro. Here ’s too small a pasture for such store 
of muttons. 

Speed. If the ground be overcharged, you 
were best stick her. 

Pro. Nay, in that you are astray ; b ’t were 
best pound you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve 
me for carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake ; I mean the pound, a pinfold. 

Speed. From a pound to a pin? fold it over 
and over, 

’T is threefold too little for carrying a letter to 
your lover. 

Pro. But what said she ? did slie nod ? c 

[Steed node. 

a A laced mutton. The commentators have much doubt- 
ful learning on this passage. They maintain that the epithet 
“laced” was a very uncomplimentary epithet of Shak- 
spere's time; and thai the words taken together apply to a 
female of loose character. This is probable; but then the 
insolent application, by Speed, of the term to Juiia is re- 
ceived by Proteus very patiently. The original meaning of 
the verb lace is to catch— to hold (see Tooke’s Diversions 
See. part ii. ch. 4); from which the noun lace, — anything 
which catches or holds. Speed might, therefore, without 
an insult to the mistress of Proteus, say— I, a lost sheep, 
gave your letter to her, a caught sheep. 

i> Astray. The adjective here should be read “a stray ” 
—a stray sheep. 

c Did she nod? These woids, not in the original text, 
were introduced by Theobald. The stage-direction, **6peod 
nods,” is also modem. 
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Speed. I. a 

Pro. Nod, I; why, that’s noddy. 

Speed. You mistook, sir ; I say, she did nod : 
and you ask me, if she did nod ; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together, is — noddy. 

Speed. Now you have taken the pains to set 
it together, take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no, you shall have it for bearing 
the letter. 

Speed. Well, I perceive, I must be fain to 
bear with you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me P 

Speed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly ; 
having nothing but the word, noddy, for my 
pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow 
purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief : 
What said she ? 

Speed. Open your purse, that the money, and 
the matter, may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains : What 
said she ? 

Speed. Truly, sir, I think you’ll hardly win 
her. 

Pro. Why ? Could’st thou perceive so much 
from her ? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all 
from her ; no, not so much as a ducat 4 for deli- 
vering your letter ■. And being so hard to me 
that brought your mind, I fear, she ’ll prove as 
hard to y( u in telling your mind. b Give her no 
token but stones ; for she ’s as hard as steel. 

Pro. Trhat said she, — nothing ? 

Speed. No, not so much as —take this for thy 
pains. To testify your bounty, 1 thank you, you 
have testern’d 5 me ; in requital whereof, hence- 
forth carry your letters yourself : and so, sir, I 'll 
commend you to my master. 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from 
wrack ; 

Which cannot perish, having thee aboard, 

Being destined to a drier death on shore : c — 

I must go send some better messenger ; 

J fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. 

[Exeunt. 

ft I. The old spelling of the affirmative particle Ay. 

b The second folio changes the passage to “/jermind.” 
The first gives it “ your mind.” Speed says, — she was hard 
to me that brought your mind, by letter; — she will be as hard 
to you in telling it, in person. 

c The same allusion to the proverb, “ He that is born to 
(e hanged,” &c., occurs in the Tempest. 



SCENE II. — The same. Garden of Julia’s 
House. 

Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jut. But say,- Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would’st thou then counsel me to fall in love r 
Luc. Ay, madam, so you stumble not un- 
heedfully. 

Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen, 

That every day with parle a encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthiest love ? 

Luc. Please you, repeat their names, I ’ll shew 
my mind 

According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul. What think’st thou of the fair sir Egla- 
mour ? 

TjUC. As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 
But, were I you, he never should be mine. 

Jul. What think’st thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Luc. Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so, so. 
Jul. What think’st thou of the gentle Proteus ? 
Luc. Lord, lord ! to see what folly reigns in us ! 
Jul. How now ! what means this passion at his 
■ name P 

Luc. Pardon, dear madam ; ’t is a passing 
shame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure b thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest ? 

Luc. Then thus, of many good I think 

him best. 

Jul. Your reason ? 

Luc. I have no other but a woman’s reason ; 

I think him so, because I thiijk him so. 

Jul. And would’st thou have me cast my love 
on him ? 

Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast away. 
Jul. Why, he of all the rest hath never mov’d 
me. 

Jjiic. Yet he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 
Jul. Iiis little speaking shewshis love but small. 
Luc. Eire' that’s closest kept burns most of all. 
Jul. They do not love that do not shew their 
love. 

a Parle. Speech. The first folio spells it par Me, which 
shews the abbreviation of the original French parole. 

b Censure. Give au opinion— a meaning which repeat- 
edly occurs. 

c Fire is here used as a dissyllable. Steevens, whose ear 
received it as a monosyllable, corrupted the reading. In 
Act II. Sc. VII., we have this line — 

“ But qualify the fire’s extreme rage.” 

See Walker, on “Shakespeare's Versification,” § xviii. 

The present play furnishes other examples, such as, 

“Trenched in ice, which with an hour’s heat.” 

When the reader has a key to the reading of such words — 
fi-er, hou-er — he may dispense with the notes that he will 
perpetually find on these matters in the pages of £ teevens. 
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Luc. 0, they love least that let men know 
their love. 

Jul. I would I knew his mind. 

Luc. Peruse this paper, madam. 

Jul. To Julia,- — Sjy, from whom ? 

Luc. That the contents will shew. 

Jul. Say, say; who gave it thee? 

Taic. Sir Valentine’s page; and sent, I think, 
from Proteus : 

He would have given it you, but I, being in the 
way. 

Did in your name receive it ; pardon the fault, 
I pray. 

Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker ! 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines ? 

To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
Now, trust me, ’t is an office of great worth, 

And you an officer fit for the place. 

There, take the paper, see it be return’d ; 

Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee than 
hate. 

Jul. Will you be gone ? 

Luc. That you may ruminate. [Exit. 

Jul. And yet, I would I had o’erlook’d the 
letter. 

It were a shame to call her back again, 

And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What ’ fool is she, that knows 1 am a maid." 

And would not force the letter to my view ! 
Since maids, in modesty, say No, to that 
Which they would have the proffcrcr construe Ay. 
Fie, fie ! how wayward is this foolish love, 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 

How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here ! 

How angcrly 1 * I taught my brow to frown, 

When inward joy enforc’d my heart to smile ! 

My penance is, to call Lucetta back, 

And ask remission for my folly past : — 

What, ho ! Lucetta ? 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. What would your ladyship? 

Jul. Is’t near dinner time? 

Luc. I would it were ; 

That you might kill your stomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. 

Jul. What is ’t you took up 

So gingerly ? 

Luc. Nothing. 

Jul. Why didst thou stoop then ? 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 

* What ' fool (for what a fool). Dycc. 

*> Angrrhj, not anprity, ns many modem ejitions have it 
was the adverb used in Shaksperc's time, 
oo 



Jul. And is that paper nothing ? 

Luc. Nothing concerning me. 

Jul. Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 
Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in 
rhyme. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune • 
Give me a note : your ladyship can set.® 

Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible : 
Best sing it to the tune of Light o’ love. 6 
Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath some burden then. 
Luc. Ay ; and melodious were it, would you 
sing it. 

Jul. And why not you ? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jut. Let ’s see your song ; — How now, minion ? 
Luc. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it 
out : 

And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; ’t is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, arc too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too fiat, 

And mar the concord with too harsh a descant : b 
T1 ere wanteth but a mean 0 to fill your song. 

Jul. Tlie mean is drown’d with you, unruly 
basc. d 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base® for Proteus. 

Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble 
me. 

Here isa coil with protestation ! — [Tears l he letter. 
Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 

You would be fingering (hem, to auger me. 

Luc. She makes it strange ; but she would be 
best pleas’d 

To be so anger’d with another letter. [Exit. 
Jul. Nay, would I were so anger’d with the 
same ! 

0 hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey, 7 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings ! 

1 ’ll kiss each several paper for amends. 

Look, here is writ — kind Julia; — unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

I throw thy name against the bruising stones, 

n Set. Compose. Julia ploys upon the word, in the next 
line, in a different sense, — to “ set by,” being to make 
account of. 

b Descant. The simple air, in music, was called the 
" Plain sony” or ground. The “ descant ” was what wc now 
call a •' variation.” 

c Mean. The tenor. The whole of the musical allusions 
in this passage shew that the terms of the art were familiar 
to a popular audience. 

d You in the original. The ordinary reading i« 11 your 
unruly base.” 

® The quibbling Lucetta here turns the allusion to tire 
country game of base, or prison-base, in which one runs and 
challenges another to pursue. 
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Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 

And, here is writ — lore-wounded Proteus : — 
Poor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly 
heal’d; 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down : 
Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

Till I have found each letter in the letter, 
Except mine own name : that some whirlwind 
bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful-hanging rock,* 

And throw it thence into the raging sea ! 

Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ, — 
Poor forlorn Proteus , passionate Proteus , 

To the sweet Julia ; that I’ll tear away ; 

And yet I will not, sith so prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names ; 

Thus will I fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiss, embrace, contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucetta. 

Luc. Madam, dinner is ready, and your father 
stays. 

Jut. Well, let us go. 

Luc. .What, shall these papers lie like tell-talee 
here ? 

Jut. If you respect them, best to take them up. 
Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them 
down : 

Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. b 
Jul. I see you have a month’s mind to them.® 
Luc. Ay, madam, you may say what sights you 
see -, 

I see things too, although you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, come, wilt please you go. 




SCENE III. — The same. A room in Antonio's 

House. 

Enter Antonio and Pantuino. 

Ant. Tell me, Panthino, what sad d talk was that, 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister ? 
Pan. ’T was of his nephew Proteus, your son. 
Ant. Why, what of him ? 

Pan. lie wonder’d, that your lordship 

6 Fearful-hanging adopted from Delius, in Camb. edit. 1863. 
b For catching cold . Lest they should catch cold. 

0 The month's mind, in one form of the expression, 
referred to the solemn mass, or other obsequies directed to 
be performed for the repose of the soul, under the will of a 
deceased person. The strong desire with which this cere- 
mony was regarded in Catholic times might have rendered 
•he general expression “ month's mind ” equivalent to an 
eager longing, in which sense it is generally thought to be 
here used. But we are not quite sure that it means a strong 
and abiding desire , two lines in Hudibras would seem to 
make the “ month’s mind ” only a passing inclination : — 

41 For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat, 

Who hath not a month’s mind to combat.” 
d Sad. Serious. 



Would suffer him to spend his youth at home ; 
While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth tneir sons to seek preferment out : 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 
Some, to discover islands far away ; 

Some, to the studious universities 8 
For any, or for all these exercises. 

He said, that Proteus, your son, was meet : 

And did request me, to importune you, 

To let him spend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. 9 

Ant. Nor need’st thou much importune me tc 
that 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 

I have considered well his loss of time ; 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being try’d, and tutored in the world : 
Experience is by industry achiev’d, 

And perfected by the swift course of time : 
Then, tell me, whither were I best to send him ? 

Pan. I think, your lordship is not ignorant, 
How his companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperor in his royal court. 

Ant. I know it well. 

Pan. ’T were good, I think, your lordship sent 
him thither : 

There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 10 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen ; 
And be in eye of every exercise. 

Worthy his youth and nobleness of birtn. 

Ant. I like thy counsel ; well hast thou ad- 
vis’d : 

And, that thou may’st perceive how well I like it, 
The execution of it shall make known : 

Even with the speediest expedition 
I will dispatch him to the emperor’s court. 

Pan. To-morrow, may it please you, Don 
Alphonso, 

With other gentlemen of good esteem, 

Are journeying to salute the emperor. 

And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant. Good company ; with them shall Proteus 
go: 

And, — in good time.* — Now will we break with 
hira. b 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. Sweet love ! sweet lines ! sweet life ! 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 

Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn : 

0, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 

a In good time. As Antonio is declaring his intention 
Proteus appears ; the speaker, therefore, breaks off with the 
expression, “in good time” — apropos. 

b Break toith him. Break the matter to him, — a form 
which repeatedly occurs. 
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To sea! our happiness with their consents ! 

0 heavenly Julia ! 

Ant. How now ? what letter are you reading 
there ? 

Pro. May ’t please your lordship, ’t is a word 
or two 

Of commendation sent from Valentine, 

Deliver’d by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter ; let me see what news. 
Pro. There is no news, my lord ; but that he 
writes 

How happily he lives, how well-beloved, 

And daily graced by the emperor ; 

Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 
Ant. And how stand you affected to his wish ? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordship’s will, 
And not depending on his friendly wish. 

Ant. My will is something sorted with his 
wish : 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 

For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

1 am resolv’d, that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor’s court ; 

What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition a thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go : 

6 Exhibition. Stipend, allowance. The word is still used 
ir. this sense in our universities. 



Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be so soon provided ; 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

Ant. Look, what thou want’st shall be sent 
after thee : 

No more of stay ; to-morrow thou must go.- 
Come on, Panthino ; you shall be employ’d 
To hasten on his expedition. 

[ Exeunt Ant. and Pan, 
Pro. Thus have I shunn’d the fire, for fear of 
burning ; 

And drench’d me in the sea, where J am 
drown’d : 

I fear’d to shew my father Julia’s letter, 

Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 

And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 

O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shews till the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ! 

Re-enter Pantiiino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, your- father calls for you ; 
He is in haste ; therefore, 1 pray you go. 

Pro. W hy, this it is ! my heart accords there- 
to ; 

And yet a thousand times it answers, no. 

\ Ere. ml 







ILLUSTRATIONS OR ACT X 



1 Scene. — “ I will be thy Beadsman, Valentine .” | 

The Anglo-Saxon head, — a prayer, — something 
prayed, — has given the name to the mechanical help 
which the ritual of the early church associated 
with the act of praying. To drop a ball down a 
string at every prayer, whether enjoined by the 
priest or by voluntary obligation, has been the 
practice of the Romish church for many centuries. 

In our language the ball, from its use, came to be 
called the bead. To “bid the beads,” and to 
“pray,” were synonymous. Burnet, in his History 
of the Reformation, says, “The form of bidding 
prayer was not begun by King Henry, as some 
have weakly imagined, but was used in the times 
of popery, as will appear by the form of bidding 
the beads in King Henry the Seventh's time. The 
way was, first, for the preacher to name and open 
his text, and then to call on the people to go to 
their prayers, and to tell them what they were lo 
pray for ; after which all the people said their beads 
in a general silence, and the minister kneeled down 
also and said his.” We find the expression “ bedes 
bvdding ” in the Vision of Pierce Plowman, which 
was written, according to Tvrwhitt, about 13C2. 

Iu the same remarkable poem we also find Bedm.au 
— headman, or beadsman. A beadsman, in the 
sense of “ I will be thy beadsman,” is one who 
offers up prayers for the welfare of another. In 
this general sense it was used by Sir Henry Lee to 
Queen Elizabeth. (See Illustration 10.) “ Thy 

ooor daily orator and beadsman ” was the common 
subscription to a petition to any great man or 
person in authority. We retain the substance, 
though not the exact form, of this courtly humi- 
liation, even to the present day, when we memo- 
rialize the Crown and the Houses of Parliament, 
and seek to propitiate those authorities by the 
unmeaning assurance th t their “ petitioners shall 
ever pray ” But the great men of old did not 
wholly depend upon the efficacy of their prayers 
for their welfare, which proceeded from the expec- 
tation or gratitude of their suitors They had 
regularly appointed beadsmen, who were paid to 
weary Heaven with their supplications. It is to 
this practice that Shakspere alludes, in the speech 
of Scroop to Richard II. : — 

“ Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state." 

Johnson, upon this passage, says, “ The king’s 
beadsmen were his chaplains.” This assertion is 
partly borne out by an entry in “ The Privy Purse 
Expenses of King Henry VIII.” published by Sir 
Harris Nicolas : — -“ Item, to Sir Torche, the king’s 
bede man at the Rood in Grenewiche, for one yere | 



now ended, xl s.” The title “Sir” was in these 
days more especially applied to priests. (See 
Merry Wives of Windsor.) But the term “ Bedes- 
man ” was also, we have little doubt, generally 
applied to any persons, whether of the clergy or 
laity, who received endowments for the purpose of 
offering prayers for the sovereign. H enry VII. es- 
tablished such persons upon a magnificent scale. 
The Harleian MS. No. 1498, in the British Museum, 
is an indenture made between Henry VII. and John 
Islipp, Abbot of St. Peter, Westminster, in which 
the abbot engages to “ provide and sustain within 
the said monastery, in the almshouses there, there- 
fore made and appointed by the said king, thirteen 
poor men, one of them being a priest; ” and the 
duty of these thirteen poor men is “ to pray during 
the life of the said king, our sovereign lord, fur 
the good and prosperous state of the same king, our 
sovereign lord, and for the prospering of this hie 1 
realm.” These men are not in the indenture called 
bedesmen ; that instrument providing that they 
“ shall be named and called the Almesse men of the 
said king our sovereign lord.” The general designa- 
tion of those who make prayers for other s - bedes- 
men — is here sunk in a name derived from the par- 
ticular almesse (alms), or endowment. The dress of 
the twelve almsmen is to be a gown and a hood, 

“ and a scochyn to be madeaud set upon every of the 
said gowns, and a red rose crowned and embroidered 
thereupon.” In the following design (the figure of 
which, a monk at his devotions, is from a drawing 
by Quelinus, a pupil of Rubens) the costume is 
taken from an illumination in the indenture now 
recited, which illumination represents the abbot, the 
priest, and the almsmen receiving the indenture. 




The first almsman bears a string of beads upon his 
hand. The “ scochyn ” made and set upon the 
gown reminds us of the “ badge ” of poor Edie 
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Ochiltree, in the Antiquary ; and this brings us 
back to “ Beadsmen.” This prince of mendicants 
was, as our readers will remember, a “ King’s 
Bedesman” — “an order of paupers to whom the 
kings of Scotland were in the custom of distri- 
buting a certain alms, in conformity with the or- 
dinances of the Catholic church, and who were 
expected, in return, to pray for the royal welfare 
and that of the slate.” The similarity in the prac- 
tices of the “ King’s Bedesmen ” of Scotland, and 
the “ Almesse men” of Henry VII., is precise. 

“ This order,” as Sir Walter Scott tells us in his 
advertisement to the Antiquary, from which the 
above description is copied, “ is still kept up.” 
The “ poor orators and beadsmen ” of England 
live now only in a few musty records, or in the 
allusions of Spenser and Shakspere; and in the 
same way the “Blue Gowns” or “ King’s Bedes- 
men ” of Scotland, who “ are now seldom to be 
seen in the streets of Edinburgh,” will be chiefly 
remembered in the imperishable pages of the Au- 
thor of Waverley. 

2 Scene I. — “ Nay, give me not the boots.” 

This expression may refer, as Stcevens has sug- 
geste 1, to a country sport in harvest-time, in which 
any offender against the laws of the reaping-season 
was laid on a bench and slapped with boots. But 
Steeveus has also concluded — and Douce follows 
up the opinion, — that the allusion is to the instru- 
ment of torture called the Boots. That horrid 
engine, as well as the rack and other monuments 
of /the cruelty of irresponsible power, was used in 
the question, in the endeavour to wring a confession 
out of the accused by terror or by actual torment. 
This meaning gives a propriety to the allusion 
which we have not seen noticed. In the passage 
before us Valentine is bantering Proteus about 
his mistress — and Proteus exclaims. “ Nay, give 
me not the boots” — do not torture me to confess 
to those love-delinquencies of which you accuse 
me. The torture of the boots was used principally 
in Scotland ; and Douce has an extract from a very 
curious pamphlet containing an account of its in- 
fliction in the presence of our James I., before he 
was called to the English crown, upon one Dr. 
Fein, a supposed wizard, who was charged with 
raising the storms which the king encountered on 
his passage from Denmark. The brutal superstition, 
which led James to the use of this horrid torture, 
is less revolting than the calculating tyranny which 
prescribed its application to the unhappy Whig 
preachers of a century later, as recorded by' Burnet, 
in the case of Maccael, in 1066 Our readers will 
here again remember Scott, in his powerful scene 
of Macbriar before the Privy Council of Scotland, 
— and will think of the wily Lauderdale and his 
detestable joke when the tortured man has fainted 
— “he’ll scarce ride to-day, though he has had his 
boots on.” Douce says, “ the torture of the boot 
was known in France, and, in all probability, im- 
ported from that country." He then gives a re- 
presentation of it, copied from Millamss Praxis 
ci-iminis persequendi, PariB, 1541. The wood-cut 
which we subjoin is from the same book ; but we 
have restored a portion of the original engraving 
which Douce has omitted— the judges, or ex- 
aminers, witnessing the torture, and prepared to , 
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record the prisoner’s deposition under its endur- 
ance. 




3 Scene I. “ In the sweetest bud 

The eating canlccr dwells.” 

This is a figure which Shakspere has often re- 
peated. In the sonnets we have (Sonuet lxx.), — 

“ Canker vice the sweetest buds doth love.” 

In King John — 

“ Now will cankersorrow eat my bud.” 

In Hamlet, — 

“ The canker galls the infants of the spring.” 

The peculiar canker which our poet, a close ob- 
server of Nature, must have noted, is described in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, — 

“ Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds.” 

And in 1 Henry VI., — 

“ Hath not thy rose a canker." ^ 

The instrument by which the canker was produced 
is described iu 

“ Tile bud bit with an envious worm " 

of Romeo and Juliet; and in 

“ concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Fed on her damask cheek,” 

iu Twelfth Night. 

Shakspere found the “canker worm ” in the Old 
Testament (Joel i. 4). The Geneva Bible, 1561, 
has “ That which is left of the palmer-worm hath 
the grasshopper eaten, and the residue of the grass 
hopper hath the canker-worm eaten, and the resi- 
due of the canker-worm hath the caterpillar eaten.” 
The Arabic version of the passage in Joel, renders 
what is here, and iu our received translation, “ the 
palmer-worm ” by dud, which seems a general de 
nomination for the larva stateof an insect, and which 
applies especially to the “canker-worm.” The 
original Hebrew, which is rendered palmer-worm, 
is from a verb meaning to cut or shear; the Greek 
of the Septuagint, by which the same word is ren- 
dered, is derived from the verb meaning, to bend. 
— (See Pictorial Bible, Joel i. ) These two words 
give a most exact description of the “canker- 
worm ; ” — of “the canker in the musk-rose budn;’’ 
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of the lur ;ao which are produced in the leaves of 
many plants, and which find habitation and food 
by the destruction of the receptacle of their infant 
existence These caterpillars are termed “ leaf- 
rollers,” and their economy is amongst the most 
curious and interesting of the researches of ento- 
mology. The general operations of these larvae, 
and the particular operations of the “ cankers in 
the musk-rose buds,” have been described in a 
little volume entitled, “ Insect Architecture.” A 
small dark brown caterpillar, with a black head and 
six feet, is the “ canker worm ” of the rose. It de- 
rives its specific name Lozoteenia Rosana, from its 
habits. The grub, produced from eggs deposited 
in the previous summer or autumn, makes its ap- 
pearance with the first opening of the leaves, and 
it constructs its summer tent while the leaves are 
in their soft and half-expanded state. It weaves 
them together so strongly, bending them (according 
to the Greek of the Septuagiut) and fastening their 
discs with the silken cords which it spins — that the 
growth of the bud in which it forms its canopy is 
completely stopped. Thus secured from the rain 
and from external enemies, it begins to destroy the 



inner partitions of its dwelling : it becomes the 
cutting insect of the Hebrew. In this way, 

“ the most forward bud 
" Is eaten by the canker ere it blow.” 

* Scene I. — “ Not so much as a ducat.” 

The ducat — which derives its name from duke, a 
ducal coin — is repeatedly mentioned in Shakspere. 
There were two causes for this. First, many ol 
the incidents of his plays were derived from Italian 
stories, and were laid in Italian scenes ; and his 
characters, therefore, properly use the name of the 
coin of their country. Thus, ducat occurs in this 
play — iu the Come ly of Errors — in Much Ado 
about Nothing — in Romeo and Juliet; and, more 
than all, in the Merchant of Venice But Italy 
was the great resort of English travellers in the 
time of Shakspere ; and ducat being a familiar word 
to him, we find it also in Hamlet, and iu Cymbeline. 
Venice has, at present, its silver ducat — the ducat 
of eight livres — worth about 3s. 3d. The following 
representation of its old silver ducat is from a coin 
iu the British Museum : — 




The gold ducat of Venice is at present worth 
about 6s. The following representation of its old 
gold ducat is from a print in the Coin Room in 
I he British Museum. 




8 Scene I. — “ Tou have testern’d me.” 

A verb is here made out of the name of a 
coin — the tester — which is mentioned twice in 
Shakspere : 1, by FalstafF, when he praises his 
recruit Wart, “ There ’s a tester for thee ; ” and, 2, 
by Pistol, “ Tester I ’ll have in pouch.” We have 
also testril, which is the same, in Twelfth Night. 
The value of a tester, teston, testern, or testril, as 
it is variously written, was supposed to be deter- 
mined by a passage in Latimer's sermons ( 1584 ) : — 
“ They brought him a denari, a piece of their cur- 



rent coin that was worth ten of our usual pence — 
such another piece as our testerne.” But the value 
of the tester, like that of all our ancient coins, 
was constantly changing, in consequence of the in- 
famous practice of debasing the currency, which 
was amongst the expedients of bad governments 
for wringing money out of the people by cheating 
as well as violence. The French name, teston, was 
applied to a silver coin of Louis XII., 1513, be- 
cause it bore the king’s head ; and the English 
shilling received the same name at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII., — probably because 
it had the same value as the French teston. The 
following representation of the shilling of Henry 
VIII. is from a specimen in the British Museum. 
The testons were called in by proclamations in the 
second and third years of Edward VI., in conse- 
quence of the extensive forgeries of this coin by 
Sir William Sherriugton, for which, by an express 
act of parliament, he was attainted of treason. They 
are described in these proclamations as “ pieces of 
xiici., commonly called testons.” But the base 
shillings still continued to circulate, and they were, 
according to Stow, “called down” to the value of 
ninepence, afterwards to sixpence, and finally to 
fourpence halfpenny, in the reign of Edward VL 
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The value seems, at last, to have settled to six- 
pence. Harrison, in his Description of England, 
says, “ Sixpence, usually named the testone.” In 
Shakspere’s time it would appear, from the fol- 
lowing passage in Twelfth Night, where Sir Tohy 
ar.d Sir Andrew are bribing the Clown to sing, 
that its value was sixpence: — 



“ Sir. To. Come on ; there is sixpence for you : let 's have 
a song. 

Sir. A. There’s a testril of me, too.” 

In the reign of Anne, its valfae, according to Locke, 
who distinguishes between the shilling and the 
tester, was sixpence ; and to this day we sometimes 
hear the name applied to sixpence. 




9 Scene II. — “ Best sing it to the tune of Light 
o’ love.” 

This was the name of a dance tune, which, from 
the frequent mention of it in the old poets, appears 
to have been very popular. Shakspere refers to it 
again in Much Ado about Nothing, with more ex- 
actness : “ Light o’ love ; — that goes without a 
burthen ; do you sing it and I ’ll dance it.” We 
shall give the music (which. Sir John Hawkins re- 
covered from an ancient MS.) in that play. 

7 Scene II. — “ Injurious wasps l to feed on such 
sweet honey.” 

The economy of bees was known to Shakspere 
with an exactness which he could not have derived 
from books. The description in Henry V., “ So 
work the honey bees,” is a study for the naturalist 
as well as the poet. He had doubtless not only 
observed “ the lazy, yawning drone,” but the “ in- 
jurious wasps,” that plundered the stores which 
had been collected by those who 

“ Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds." 

These were the fearless robbers to which the pretty 
pouting Julia compares her fingers : — 

“ Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey, 

And kill the bees that yield it with your stings." 

The metaphor is as accurate as it is beautiful. 

8 Scene III. — “ Some to the wars, <t-c.” 

We have alluded to these lines, somewhat at 
.ength, in the Introductory Notice. It would be 
out of place here to give a more particular detail 
of what were the wars, and who the illustrious men 
that went “ to try their fortunes there,” or to re- 
capitulate “ the islands far away,” that were sought 
for or discovered, or to furnish even a list of “ the 
Btudious universities ” to which the eager scholars 
of Elizabeth’s time resorted. The subject is too 
large for us to attempt its illustration by any mi- 
nute details. Wo may, however, extract a passage 
from Gifford's “Memoirs of Ben Jonson,” prefixed 
to his excellent edition of that great dramatist, 
which directly bears upon this passsage 

The long reign of Elizabeth, though sufficiently 
\gitated to keep the mind alert, was yet a season of 
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comparative stability and peace. The nobility, 
who had been nursed in domestic turbulence, for 
which there was now no place, and the more active 
spirits among the gentry, for whom entertainment 
could no longer be found in feudal grandeur and 
hospitality, took advantage of the diversity of em- 
ployment happily opened, and spread themselves in 
every direction. They put forth, in the language 
of Shakspere, 

‘ Some, to the wars, to try their fortunes there ; 

Some, to discover islands far away ; 

Some, to the studious universities ; ' 
and the effect of these various pursuits was speedily 
discernible. The feelings narrowed and embittered 
in household feuds, expanded and purified them- 
selves in distant warfare, and a high sense of honour 
and generosity, and chivalrous valour, ran with elec- 
tric speed from bosom to bosom, on the return of 
the first adventurers in the Flemish campaigns ; 
while the wonderful reports of discoveries, by the 
intrepid mariners who opened the route since so 
successfully pursued, faithfully committed to 
writing, and acting at once upon the cupidity 
and curiosity of the times, produced an incon- 
ceivable effect in diffusing a thirst for novelties 
among a people, who, no longer driven in hostile 
array to destroy one another, and combat for in- 
terests in which they took little concern, had leisure 
for looking around them, and consulting their own 
amusement.” 

9 Scene III. — “ In having hnoum no travel, etc.” 

There was a most curious practice with reference 
to travelling in those days, which is well described 
in Fyues Moryson’s Itinerary. Adventurous per- 
sons, of slender fortune, deposited a small sum, 
upon undertaking a distant or perilous journey, to 
receive a larger sum if they returned alive. Mory- 
son’s brother, he tells us, desired to visit Jerusalem 
and Constantinople, and he “ thought this putting 
out of money to be an honest means of gaining, at 
least, the charges of his journey.” He, therefore, 
“put out some few hundred pounds, to be repaid 
twelve hundred pounds, upon his return from 
those two cities, and to lose it if he diod in the 
journey.” We shall have occasion to refer to this 
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practice, in the Tempest, where Shakspere dis- 
tinctly notices it : 

“ Eacli putter out cn five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of.” &c. 

We have here mentioned this singular sort of bar- 
gain, to shew that those who undertook “ travel ” 
in those days were considered as incurring serious 
dangers. 

10 Scene III. — “ There shall he practise tilts and 
tournaments.” 

St. Palaye, in his Memoirs of Chivalry, says, that, 
in their private castles, the gentlemen practised 
the exercises which would prepare them for the 
public tournaments. This refers to the period 
which appears to have terminated some half cen- 
tury before the time of Elizabeth, when real war- 
fare was conducted with express reference to the 
laws of knighthood ; and the touruay, with all 
its magnificent array, — its minstrels, its heralds, 
and its damosels in lofty towers, — had its hard 
blows, its wounds, and sometimes its deaths. There 
were the “Joustes h outrance,” or the “ Joustes 
mortelles et h. champ,” of Froissart. But the 
“tournaments” that Shakspere sends Proteus to 
“ practise,” were the “ Joustes of Peace,” the 
“Joustes ii Plaisance," the tournaments of gay 
pennons ami pointless lances. They had all the 
gorgeousness of the old knightly encounters, but 
they appear to have been regarded only as courtly 
pastimes, and not as serious preparations for “ a 
well-foughten field.” One or two instances from 
the annals of these times will at least amuse our 
readers, if they do not quite satisfy them that these 
combats were as harmless to the combatants as the 
fierce encounters between other less noble actors — 
the heroes of the stage, 

On Whitsun Monday, 1581, a most magnificent 
tournament was held in the Tilt-yard at Westmin- 
ster, in honour of the Dauphin, and other noblemen 
and gentlemen of France, who had arrived as com- 
missioners to the queen. Holiushed describes the 
proceedings respecting this “ Triumph,” at great 
length. A magnificent gallery was erected for the 
queen and her court, which was called by the 
combatants the fortress of perfect beauty ; “ and 
not without cause, forasmuch as her highness would 
be there included.” Four gentlemen — the Earl of 
Arundel, the Lord Windsor, Mr. Philip Sydney, 
and Mr. Fulke Greville — calling themselves the 
foster-children of Desire, laid claim to this fortress, 
and vowed to withstand all who should dare to 
oppdse them. Their challenge being accepted by 
certain gentlemen of the court, they proceeded (in 
gorgeous apparel, and attended by squires and at- 
tendants richly dressed) forthwith to the tilt, and 
on the following day to the tournay, where they 
behaved nobly and bravely, but, at length, submit- 
ted to the queen, acknowledging that they ought 
not to have accompanied Desire by Violence, and 
concluding a long speech, full of the compliments 
of the day, by declaring themselves thenceforth 
slaves to the “ Fortress of Perfect Beautie.” These 
“ Courtlie triumphes" were arranged and conducted 
in the most costly manner. The queen’s gallery 
was painted in imitation of stone and covered 
with ivy and garlands of flowers ; cannons were 
tired with perfumed powder; the dresses of the 
kuights and courtiers were of the richest stuffs 



and covered with precious stones ; and moving 
mounts, costly chariots, and many other devices 
wei e introduced to give effect to the scene. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there were annual ex- 
ercises of arms, which were first commenced by 
Sir Henry Lee This worthy knight made a vow 
to appear armed in the Tilt-yard at Westminster, 
on the 27th November (the anniversary of the 
queen’s accession) in every year, until disabled by 
age, where he offered to tilt with all comers, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s accession. He continued 
the queen’s champion until the thirty-third year 
of her reign, when, having arrived at the sixtieth 
year of his age, he resigned in favour of George, 
Earl of Cumberland, who was invested in the 
office with much form and solemnity in 1590. It 
was on the 27th November in that year, that Sir 
Henry Lee, having performed his devoirs in the 
lists for the last time, and with much applause, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Cumberland, presented 
himself before the queen, who was seated in her 
gallery overlooking the lists, and kneeling on one 
knee, humbly besought Her Majesty to accept the 
Earl of Cumberland for her knight, to continue 
the yearly exercises which ho was compelled, from 
infirmities of age, himself to relinquish. The 
queen graciously accepting the offer, the old knight 
presented his armour at Her Majesty’s feet, and 
then assisting in fastening the armour of the earl, 
he mounted him on his horse. This ceremony 
being performed, he put upon bis own person a 
side coat of “black velvet pointed under the arm, 
and covered his head (in lieu of a helmet) with a 
buttoned cap of the country fashion.” Then, whilst 
music was heard proceeding from a magnificent 
temple which had bt en erected for the occasion, he 
presented to the queen, through the hands of three 
beautiful maidens, a veil curiously wrought, and 
richly adorned, and other gifts of great magnifi- 
cence, and declared that, although his youth and 
strength had decayed, his duty, faith, and love 
remained perfect as ever ; his hands, instead of 
wielding the lance, should now be held up in 
prayer for Her Majesty's welfare ; and he trusted 
•she would allow him to be her Beadsman, now that 
he had ceased to incur knightly perils in her ser- 
vice. But the queen complimented him upon his 
gallantry, and desired that he would attend the 
future annual jousts, and direct the kuights in their 
proceedings ; for indeed his virtue and valour in 
arms were declared by all to be deserving of com- 
mand. In the course of the good old knight’s 
career of “ virtue and valour in arms,” he was 
joined by many companions, anxious to distinguish 
themselves in all courtly and chivalrous exercises. 
One duke, nineteen earls, twenty-seven barons, four 
kuights of the garter, and above one hundred and 
fifty other knights and esquires, are stated to have 
taken part in these annual feats of arms. — (See 
Walpole’s Miscellaneous Antiquities. No. I. pp. 41 
to 48, which contains an extract from “ Honour, • 
Miltary and Civil.” By Sir W. Segur; Norroy : 
London, 1002.) 

If Shakspere had not looked upon these " An- 
nual Exercises of Arms,” when he thought of the 
tournaments “in the emperor's court,” he had 
probably been admitted to the Tilt-yard at Kenil- 
worth, on some occasion of magnificent display by 
the proud Leicester. 
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SCENE I. — Milan. A Room in the Duke’s 
Palace. 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 1 

Val. Not mine ; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this 
is hut one.* 

Val. Ha ! let me see : ay, give it me, it ’s 
mine : — 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine ! 

An Silvia ! Silvia ! 

Speed. Madam Silvia ! madam Silvia ! 

Val. How now, sirrah ? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, sir. 

Val. Why, sir, who bade you call her? 

Speed. Your worship, sir ; or else I mistook. 
Val. Well, you ’ll still be too forward. 

Speed. And yet I was last chidden for being 
too slow. 

Val. Go to, sir ; tell me, do you know 
madam Silvia? 

Speed. She that your worship loves ? 

Val. Why, how know you that 1 am in love ? 
Speed. Marry, by these special marks : First, 

• The quibble here depends upon the pronunciation of 
one, which was anciently pronounced as if it were written on. 
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you have learned, like sir Proteus, to wreath your 
arms like a male-content ; to relish a love-song, 
like a llobin-red-hreast ; to walk alone, like one 
■ that had the pestilence ; to sigh, like a school-boy 
that had lost his A. B. C. ; to weep, like a young 
wench that laid buried her grandam ; to fast, like 
one that takes diet ; to watch, like one that fears 
robbing; to speak puling, like a beggar at Hal- 
lowmas 2 You were wont, when you laughed, 
to crow like a cock ; when you walked, to walk 
like one of the lions ; a when you fasted, it was 
presently after dinner ; when you looked sadly, 
it was for want of money : and now you are 
metamorphosed with a mistress, that, w-hen I 
look on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Val. Are all these things perceived in me ? 

Speed. They are all perceived without ye. 

Val. Without me ? they cannot. 

Speed. Without you! nay, that’s certain, for 

* To walk like one of the lions, is llius commented on by 
Ritson : “ If Shakspere bad not been thinking of the lions 
in the Tower, he would have written ‘like a Hon.'*’ — 
Shakspere was thinking dramatically ; and he therefore 
made Speed use an image with which he might be familiar. 
The firm, decided step of a lion, furnished an apt illustration 
of the bold bearing of Speed’s master before be was a lover 
The comparison was not less just, when made with “ one ol 
the lions ; and the use of that comparison was in keeping 
with Speed’s character, whilst the lofty image, “ like a lion,” 
would not have been so. The “ clownish servant ” might 
compare his master to a caged lion, without being poetical 
which Shakspere did not intend him to be. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.. 



[Scene I. 



without you were so simple, none else would : 
but you are so without these follies, that these 
follies are within you, and shine through you 
like the water in an urinal; that not an eye 
that sees you but is a physician to comment on 
your malady. 

Val. But tell me, dost thou know my lady 
Silvia ? 

Speed. She that you gaze on so, as she sits at 
supper P 

Val. Hast thou observed that? even she I 
mean. 

Speed. Why, sir, I know her not. 

Val. Dost thou know her by my gazing on 
her, and yet know’st her not ? 

Speed. Is she not hard favoured, sir ? 

Val. Not so fair, boy, as well favoured. 

Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

Val. What dost thou know ? 

Speed. That she is not so fair, as (of you) well 
favoured. 

Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but 
her favour infinite. 

Speed. That ’s because the one is painted, and 
the other out of all count. 

Val. How painted ? and how out of count ? 

Speed. Marry, sir, so painted, to make her fair, 
that no man counts of her beauty. 

Val. How esteemest thou me ! I account of 
zer beauty. 

Speed. You never saw her since she was de- 
formed. 

Val. How long hath she been deformed ? 

Speed . Ever since you loved her. 

Val. I have loved her ever since I saw her; 
and still I see her beautiful. 

Speed. If you love her, vou cannot see her. 

Val. Why? 

Speed. Because love is blind. O, that you had 
mine eyes ; or your own eyes had the lights they 
were wont to have, when you chid at sir Proteus 
for going ungartered ! 

Val. What should I see then ? 

Speed. Your own present folly, and her pass- 
ing deformity: for he, being in love, could not 
see to garter his hose ; 3 and you, being in love, 
cannot see to put on your hose. 

Val. Belike, boy, then you are in love ; for 
last morning you could not see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed. True, sir ; I was in love with my bed : 
I thank you, you swing’d me for my love, which 
makes me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In conclusion, I stand affected to her. 

Speed. I would you were set ; so your affec- 
tion would cease. 



Val. Last night she enjoined me to write 
some lines to one she loves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them ; 
Peace, here she comes. 

Enter Silvia.. 

Speed. 0 excellent motion ! a 0 exceeding 
puppet ! now will he interpret to her. b • 

Val. Madam and mistress, a thousand good- 
morrows. 

Speed. 0, ’give ye good even ! here ’s a million 
of manners. 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant, 4 to you two 
thousand. 

Speed. He should give her interest, and she 
gives it him. 

Val. As you enjoin’d me, I have writ your 
letter. 

Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed in. 

But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil. I thank you, gentle servant : ’t is very 
clerkly done. 

Val. Now trust me, madam, it came hardly 
off ; 

For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil. Perchance you think too much of so much 
pains ? 

Val. No, madam ; so it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command, a thousand times as much : 
And yet, — 

Sil. A pretty period ! Well, I guess the sequel ; 
And yet I will not name it : — and yet I care 
not ; — 

And yet take this again ; — and yet I thank you ; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
Speed. And yet you will ; and yet another 
yet. [Aside. 

Val. What means your ladyship ? do you not 
like it ? 

Sil. Yes, yes ; the lines are very quaintly writ : 
But since unwillingly, take them again ; 

Nay, take them. 

V A. Madam, they are for you. 

Sil. Ay, ay, you writ them, sir, at my request ; 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 

I would have had them writ more movingly. 

a Motion. A puppet-show. Silvia is the puppet, and 
Valentine will interpret for her. The master of the show 
was, in Shakspere’s time, often called interpreter to the 
puppets. 

t> Capell and Cambridge edit, give these speeches oi 
Speed as [Atide. 
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Val. Mease you, I ’ll write your ladyship an- 1 
other. 

Sil . And w on it ’s writ, for my sake read it 
over : 

And if it please you, so : if not, why so. 

Val. If it please me, madam ! what then ? 

Sil. Why, if it please you, take it for your 
labour. 

And so good morrow, servant. [Exit Silvia. 

Speed. 0 jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on 
a steeple ! 

My master sues to her ; and she hath taught her 
suitor, 

He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 

0 excellent device! was there ever heard a 
better ? 

That my master, being scribe, to himself should 
write the letter ? 

Val. How now, sir? what are you reasoning 
with yourself ? 

Speed. Nay, I was rhyming ; ’t is you that have 
the reason. 

Val. To do what ? 

Speed. To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 
Val. To whom ? 

Speed. To yourself : why, she wooes you by a 
figure. 

Val. What figure ? 

Speed. By a letter, I should say. 

Val. Why, she hath not writ to me ? 

Speed. What need she, when she hath made 
you write to yourself? Why, do you not per- 
ceive the jest ? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Speed. N6 believing you indeed, sir : But did 
you perceive her earnest ? 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 
Speed. Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val. That ’s the letter I writ to her friend. 
Speed. And that letter hath she deliver’d, and 
there an end. 

Val. I would, it were no worse. 

Speed. I ’ll warrant you ’t is as well. 

For often have you writ to her ; and she, in modesty, 

Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply; 

Or fearing else some messenger, that might her mind 
discover, 

Herself hath taught her love himself to write unto 
her lover. — 

All this I speak in print, 1 for in print 1 found 
it. — 

Why muse you, sir P ’t is dinner time. 

ft In print With exactness. Speed is repeating, or 
affects to be repeating, some lines which he has read. 
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Val. I have dined. 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir ; though the came- 
leon Love can feed on the air, I am one that am 
nourished by my victuals, and would fain have 
meat. O, be not like your mistress ; be moved, 
be moved. 1 [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — Veroua. A Room in Julia’s 
House. 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro. Have patience, gentle Julia. 

Jul. I must, where is no remedy. 

Pro. When possibly I can, I will return. 

Jul. If you turn not, you will return the 
sooner : 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. 

[ G icing a ring. 

Pro. Why then we’ll make exchange ; 5 here, 
take you this. 

Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 
Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy ; 
And when that hour o’erslips me in the day, 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake, 

The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love’s forgetfulness ; ‘ 

My father stays my coming ; answer not ; 

The tide is now : nay, not thy tide of tears ; 

That tide will stay me longer than I should : 

[Exit Julia. 

Julia, farewell. — What! gone without a word? 
Ay, so true love should do : it cannot speak ; 

For truth hath better deeds than words to grace 
it. 

Enter Panthino. 

Pan. Sir Proteus, you are staid for. 

Pro. Go ; I come, I eome : — 

Alas ! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. 

[ Exeunt 

SCENE III. — The same. A Street. 

Enter Launce, leading a Dog. 

Laun. Nay, ’t will be this hour ere I have done 
weeping; all the kind of the Launces have this 
very fault : I have received my proportion, like the 
prodigious son, and am going with sir Proteus to 
the Imperial’s court. 1 think Grab my dog be 
the sourest-natured dog that lives : my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid a howling, our cat wringing her hands, 
and all our house in a great perplexity, yet did 



Tic moved. Have compassion on n.«*. 



